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Summary 

This report provides information on recruiting and retention trends in the active 
component of the armed forces since 1989, including recruiting and retention 
shortfalls that occurred within the past few years; the congressional and executive 
branch response to these shortfalls; and an assessment of the current situation. 
Additionally, it contains an analysis of factors that may have an impact on recruiting 
and retention in the future, and discusses policy options that could be considered to 
minimize any negative effects that these factors might cause. 

In recent years, the Military Services have experienced recruiting and retention 
shortfalls for their active component forces. The Army, Navy, and Air Force had 
trouble meeting their goals for new recruits (also known as “accessions”) in the late 
1 990s, and all of the Services experienced declines in the quality of their recruits from 
the early 1990s to 2000. With respect to retention, the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
had difficulty meeting their retention goals for enlisted personnel in the late 1990s, 
and the Navy and Air Force are still having some problems today. Also, concerns 
have been raised about low retention rates in certain critical specialties and a declining 
retention rate among younger officers. 

Cited causes of recruiting shortfalls in the late 1990s include the residual effects 
of the post-Cold War drawdown, competition with a robust civilian economy, 
competition with institutions of higher education, demographic and attitudinal changes 
among younger Americans, and a need for more recruiting resources. Commonly 
cited causes of retention shortfalls include competition with the civilian economy and 
job dissatisfaction due to a variety of factors, including the nature and pace of current 
military operations, a lack of critical supplies and equipment, “quality of life” issues, 
and changes in the military culture. However, the data used to ascertain the causes 
of these shortfalls have often been rather limited. 

Congress and the executive branch have initiated or modified a number of 
policies in response to these shortfalls. Most notably, Congress provided more money 
for recruiters, advertising, enlistment bonuses and re-enlistment bonuses, as well as 
increasing military pay and improving retirement benefits. The executive branch 
refocused its advertising, provided its recruiters with more and better resources, 
launched several programs designed to expand the pool of potential enlistees, and 
began working on ways to better manage deployments. Additionally, other policy 
changes have been made, most notably with respect to improving military housing 
benefits and reimbursements for moves. 

These policy changes and other factors appear to have had the desired effect, at 
least in the short term. In fiscal years 2000 and 2001, all of the Services met their 
quantity goals for new recruits. Recruit quality in fiscal year 2001 was slightly better 
than it had been the previous year. With respect to retention, the data indicate 
improvements in some areas. In spite of these positive signs, a number of longer term 
factors - such as demographic, attitudinal, and lifestyle shifts - could have a negative 
impact on recruiting and retention in the future. 
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Recruiting and Retention in the Active 
Component Military: Are There Problems? 



This report provides information on recruiting and retention trends in the active 
component of the armed forces since 1989, including recruiting and retention 
shortfalls which occurred within the past few years; the congressional and executive 
branch response to these shortfalls; and an assessment of the current situation. 
Additionally, the report analyze factors that may have an impact on recruiting and 
retention in the future and explores possible policy options that could address negative 
effects that these factors might cause. 

This report is broken down into two sections: the first section deals with the 
issue of recruiting; the second with retention. Both of these sections are structured 
in the following manner: 

• Background information on recent shortfalls in recruiting or retention. 

• A discussion of perceived causes of the shortfalls. 

• A summary of the major congressional and executive branch response to those 
shortfalls. 

• An assessment of the impact of the congressional and executive responses. 

• An analysis of factors that could have a negative impact on recruiting or 
retention trends in the future. 

• A discussion of policy options that Congress might consider. 

Recruiting 

Background. Recruiting has been called the life blood of the Military Services. 
Without a robust ability to bring new members into the military, the Services would 
lack sufficient manpower to carry out mission essential tasks in the near term and 
would lack a sufficient pool of entry-level personnel to develop into the mid-level and 
upper-level leaders of the future. To protect against this, the individual military 
Services set goals for “accessions” or new recruits each year. There are both 
“quantity” goals 1 and “quality” goals. Officer and enlisted goals are set separately. 



'This quantity goal is based primarily on the difference between the congressionally authorized 
end strength of the Service for a given fiscal year and the projected number of personnel the 
Service will actually have at the end of the year. Officer and enlisted accession goals are set 
separately. For example, if a Service has an authorized end strength of 200,000 enlisted 
personnel in a given year, and it projects that it will retain 175,000 of its current enlisted 
members through the year, it will set a goal 25,000 new enlisted recruits for that year. The 
actual number of new enlisted recruits it needs, however, may fluctuate throughout the year 
as new projections are made about the retention of currently serving enlisted personnel. 
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As the Services have generally achieved their goals for officer accessions in recent 
years, this section will focus on enlisted accessions only. 

In FY1998, the Army and the Navy failed to meet their quantity goals for 
enlisted accessions, and in fiscal year 1 999, the Army and the Air Force failed to meet 
their quantity goals as well. This was perceived by some as a serious problem not 
only because of its potential impact on the force structure, but also because none of 
the military Services had failed to meet their enlisted accession quantity goal since 
1979. See Tables 1 through 5 for a breakdown of actual enlisted accessions versus 
goals for DOD and for each of the individual Services. 

Although the quantity of enlisted recruits is an important measure of recruiting 
success, so too is recruit quality. DOD measures enlisted recruit “quality” based on 
two criteria: graduation from high school and score on the Armed Forces 
Qualification Test (AFQT). Since fiscal year 1993, DOD’s benchmarks for recruit 
quality stipulate that at least 90% of new recruits must be high school graduates and 
at least 60% must score above average on the AFQT. 2 Those recruits who are both 
high school graduates and score above average on the AFQT are considered “high 
quality recruits.” 

Every Service has met or exceeded these recruit quality standards in every year 
since they were established; indeed, every Service met or exceeded these standards 
in each of the seven years preceding the establishment of the standard. However, 
recruit quality peaked in fiscal year 1 992 and generally declined up through fiscal year 
2000. For example, between 1992 and 2000, the proportion of new recruits with a 
high school diploma dropped from 99% to 91%, the proportion who scored above 
average on the AFQT dropped from 74% to 66%, and the proportion of recruits who 
were deemed “high quality” dropped from 74% to 57%. This trend is even more 
pronounced with respect to the Army, which historically has always been the Service 
with the greatest recruiting problems. This downward trend line of recruit quality 
caused some concern in recent years, especially when coupled with the quantity 
shortfalls of fiscal years 1998 and 1999. 



2 These benchmarks were derived from a model called the Accession Quality Cost Performance 
Trade-off Model (CPTM). The CPTM is an optimization model that solves for the “number 
and quality mix of recruits predicted to generate a given level of performance and to fill 
required positions over the first term of service at the lowest cost... The rationale underlying 
the model is relatively straightforward. High-quality recruits - high school diploma graduates 
scoring in the top half of the Armed Forces Qualification Test - are more capable in virtually 
all military occupations. Their level of performance is higher, and they complete their 
enlistment at higher rates than do other recruits. Hence, it takes fewer of them to generate a 
given level of performance, and training costs are lower. However, the cost of each additional 
high quality recruit increases at a greater rate than for other types of recruits. ..The CPTM 
optimization model trades off the higher recmiting costs, higher expected performance, higher 
retention, and lower training costs of the high-quality recruit with the lower recruiting cost, 
lower expected performance, lower retention, and higher training costs of recruits from other 
quality categories.” Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Force Management Policy) 
Report To Congress entitled Review of Minimum Active Enlisted Recruit Quality 
Benchmarks: Do They Remain Valid!, March 2000, p. 5-6. 
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However, FY 1992 was not a “normal” year: the resounding victory of the Gulf 
War was fresh in people’s minds and the Services were taking in a comparatively low 
number of new recruits, allowing them to be more selective. It is also important to 
point out that no Service has fallen below DOD’s quality benchmarks. Thus, this 
decline in recruit quality may simply be a return to “normalcy.” Additionally, the data 
for fiscal year 2001 show slight improvements in the quality of Army, Marine Corps 
and Air Force recruits. See Tables 1 through 5 for an overview of recruit quantity 
and quality trends between 1989 and 2000. Additional data from 1975, 1980, and 
1985 is included for historical perspective. 



Table 1: Enlisted Accessions, Department of Defense 





Recruit Quantity 


Recruit Quality f 


FY 


Goal 


Actual 


Percent 


HSDG 


AFQT I- 
III A 


“High 
Quality” ! 


1975 


456,600 


457,547 


100% 


65% 


62% 


45% 


1980 


388,785 


389,861 


100% 


66% 


38% 


35% 


1985 


316,449 


316,676 


100% 


93% 


62% 


56% 


1989 


292,021 


293,896 


101% 


92% 


64% 


58% 


1990 


229,172 


232,315 


101% 


95% 


68% 


64% 


1991 


206,573 


206,617 


100% 


97% 


75% 


72% 


1992 


200,168 


202,752 


101% 


99% 


74% 


74% 


1993 


206,290 


206,927 


100% 


95% 


71% 


67% 


1994 


184,020 


184,096 


100% 


96% 


72% 


68% 


1995 


174,806 


175,783 


101% 


96% 


71% 


67% 


1996 


185,646 


185,987 


100% 


96% 


69% 


65% 


1997 


196,957 


197,081 


100% 


94% 


69% 


63% 


1998 


192,309 


186,132 


97% 


94% 


68% 


63% 


1999 


195,092 


187,180 


96% 


93% 


66% 


59% 


2000 


202,017 


202,917 


100% 


91% 


66% 


57% 


2001 


195,324 


196,355 


101% 


93% 


66% 


61% 



Source: Department of Defense, Directorate for Accessions Policy. 
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Table 2: Enlisted Accessions, Army 





Recruit Quantity 


Recruit Quality | 


FY 


Goal 


Actual 


Percent 


HSDG 


AFQT I-IIIA 


“High 

Quality" 


1975 


209,100 


208,915 


100% 


57% 


61% 


38% 


1980 


172,800 


173,228 


100% 


52% 


22% 


21% 


1985 


125,300 


125,443 


100% 


91% 


61% 


52% 


1989 


119,875 


120,535 


101% 


90% 


62% 


55% 


1990 


87,000 


89,620 


103% 


95% 


67% 


62% 


1991 


78,241 


78,241 


100% 


98% 


80% 


78% 


1992 


75,000 


77,583 


103% 


100% 


78% 


78% 


1993 


76,900 


77,563 


101% 


95% 


70% 


66% 


1994 


68,000 


68,039 


100% 


95% 


71% 


66% 


1995 


62,929 


62,929 


100% 


96% 


69% 


65% 


1996 


73,400 


73,418 


100% 


95% 


67% 


63% 


1997 


82,000 


82,088 


100% 


90% 


68% 


58% 


1998 


72,550 


71,733 


99% 


90% 


68% 


58% 


1999 


74,500 


68,209 


92% 


90% 


63% 


53% 


2000 


80,000 


80,113 


100% 


90% 


65% 


52% 


2001 


75,800 


75,855 


100% 


90% 


63% 


58% 



Source: Department of Defense, Directorate for Accessions Policy. 

Table 3: Enlisted Accessions, Navy 





Recruit Quantity 


Recruit Quality I 


FY 


Goal 


Actual 


Percent 


HSDG 


AFQT I- 
IIIA 


“High 
Quality” \ 


1975 


110,000 


110,030 


100% 


74% 


61% 


49% 


1980 


97,627 


97,678 


100% 


74% 


51% 


44% 


1985 


87,592 


87,592 


100% 


89% 


61% 


51% 


1989 


94,286 


95,186 


101% 


90% 


57% 


48% 


1990 


72,402 


72,846 


101% 


92% 


62% 


55% 


1991 


68,311 


68,311 


100% 


96% 


66% 


62% 


1992 


58,208 


58,208 


100% 


98% 


68% 


66% 


1993 


63,073 


63,073 


100% 


94% 


70% 


64% 


1994 


53,964 


53,982 


100% 


95% 


68% 


63% 


1995 


48,637 


48,637 


100% 


95% 


66% 


61% 


1996 


48,206 


48,206 


100% 


95% 


66% 


61% 


1997 


50,135 


50,135 


100% 


95% 


66% 


61% 


1998 


55,321 


48,429 


88% 


95% 


64% 


60% 


1999 


52,524 


52,595 


100% 


90% 


65% 


55% 


2000 


55,000 


55,147 


100% 


90% 


64% 


54% 


2001 


53,520 


53,690 


100% 


90% 


63% 


53% 



Source: Department of Defense, Directorate for Accessions Policy. 
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Table 4: Enlisted Accessions, Marine Corps 





R 


Lecruit Quantity 


F 


lecruit Quality 


FY 


Goal 


Actual 


Percent 


HSDG 


AFQT I- 
III A 


“High 

Quality” 


1975 


60,300 


60,500 


100% 


47% 


55% 


32% 


1980 


43,684 


44,281 


101% 


70% 


39% 


35% 


1985 


36,536 


36,620 


100% 


97% 


55% 


53% 


1989 


34,130 


34,424 


101% 


95% 


67% 


63% 


1990 


33,521 


33,600 


100% 


95% 


66% 


62% 


1991 


30,015 


30,059 


100% 


98% 


69% 


67% 


1992 


31,851 


31,852 


100% 


99% 


71% 


70% 


1993 


34,802 


34,776 


100% 


97% 


68% 


66% 


1994 


32,056 


32,056 


100% 


95% 


71% 


68% 


1995 


32,346 


33,217 


103% 


96% 


66% 


63% 


1996 


33,173 


33,496 


101% 


96% 


65% 


63% 


1997 


34,512 


34,548 


100% 


96% 


65% 


62% 


1998 


34,244 


34,285 


100% 


96% 


64% 


62% 


1999 


33,668 


33,703 


100% 


96% 


64% 


61% 


2000 


32,417 


32,440 


100% 


95% 


64% 


60% 


2001 


31,404 


31,429 


100% 


96% 


64% 


62% 



Source: Department of Defense, Directorate for Accessions Policy. 

Table 5: Enlisted Accessions, Air Force 





R 


Lecruit Quantity 


F 


teem it Quality 


FY 


Goal 


Actual 


Percent 


HSDG 


AFQT I- 
III A 


“High 

Quality” 


1975 


77,200 


78,102 


101% 


87% 


69% 


63% 


1980 


74,674 


74,674 


100% 


84% 


55% 


56% 


1985 


67,021 


67,021 


100% 


99% 


69% 


69% 


1989 


43,730 


43,751 


100% 


99% 


84% 


82% 


1990 


36,249 


36,249 


100% 


99% 


85% 


85% 


1991 


30,006 


30,006 


100% 


99% 


86% 


85% 


1992 


35,109 


35,109 


100% 


99% 


86% 


85% 


1993 


31,515 


31,515 


100% 


99% 


80% 


79% 


1994 


30,000 


30,019 


100% 


99% 


81% 


80% 


1995 


30,894 


31,000 


100% 


99% 


84% 


83% 


1996 


30,867 


30,867 


100% 


99% 


83% 


82% 


1997 


30,310 


30,310 


100% 


99% 


79% 


78% 


1998 


30,194 


31,685 


105% 


99% 


78% 


77% 


1999 


34,400 


32,673 


95% 


99% 


76% 


75% 


2000 


34,600 


35,217 


102% 


99% 


73% 


72% 


2001 


34,600 


35,381 


102% 


99% 


75% 


74% 



Source: Department of Defense, Directorate for Accessions Policy. 
























































































































































































































































